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that. these men must work at our trast and tied 

their charter, or else: must. be employed: by tl 

salaried position, Here and, there we find that. 

working’at our ¢raft go into other fields® 

continue te hold officein the local. Now th ake a wit 
drawal card and new men elected in their not niak “an; 
difference whether he is president of the’ oa any other 3 
when he ceases working at our craft hé must take a w ithdrawal card: O: 
course, if an officer loses his job but is looking for ont at« our craft hk 


can retain his membership arid his office as me ‘wishes to me 80, ee 
the law must be lived to. 


To ee 


DWARD MURPHY, who is president ‘said a hae ee 
Union No. 407, president of Cleveland Joint Council “Tee , 
Chauffeurs, and new vice-president and member of our. General Executiv: 
Board, is doing fine work all around thé Cleveland district, | 
letters have been sent in by outside unions that have over-theroad drivers | 
who drive into and through Cleveland telling of. his general all-aroun< 


help. It always pays-to do your job right, A ere aacde cd is oad his 7 
work that way. 


oe 


HERE is plenty of peace talk going the ahs ak bide sieiaeg: . 
tion of the country: An article on this subject : appears in nearly : 
the daily newspapers and in the evening, when one sits down to listen: ae 
radio gs of f She leading reais. professors aré sure, to-come on ¥ 
talk, 
war is Chsund to. come and with revolutions b ef t er er 
in different countries, there is the danger that ifthis a hae? ap we. will 
fine morning wake up to find our country inyolved in’ ‘war. a» in 
hope this never happens, but so long as: munitions are manufact 
such a large scale it is our guess, singe we know ‘they | canm 
up in Fourth of July'celebrations, norin.s and 
ernors, and ships arriving with nobles of the upper ten on n beard, - 
some force will always be at work.to: help- Oring about: ina it is’ 
our guess that should the bill taking all profit out 
a law, there will not be many wars;°< << 
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Criminal Negligence 


Six men have been indicted by 
New York City jury for secondary 
manslaughter in connection with the 
collapse of an apartment house under 
construction in the Bronx on June 18 
when eighteen workers employed on 
the job were killed. 

The prosecution of the men will be 
watched with interest in many cities 
where the lives of workers are con- 
tinually jeopardized by get-rich-quick 
contractors who have little regard for 
the safety of their employes and 
where municipal regulations for 
safety are either very inadequate or 
so carelessly enforced as to be of little 
value. 

In the New York crash the jury 
indicted the masonry contractor and 
the architect of the ill-fated building 
and four employes of the Bronx Bu- 
reau of Buildings charged with re- 
sponsibility of preventing such dis- 
asters. 

District Attorney Samuel J. Foley, 
who instituted the jury proceedings, 
used strong terms in condemning the 
construction methods that cost the 
lives of eighteen building trades 
workers. After a thorough survey of 
the collapsed building, he said: 

“A few days ago I took a piece of 
the mortar in my hands. It crumbled 
like dust. I got the impression it had 
too much sand to be an effective bind- 
ing agent. This impression was borne 
out by chemical analysis. The mortar 
had a disproportionate amount of 
sand. 

“T also found steel beams that had 
holes in them, and some of us believe 
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that the steel specified was not used 
everywhere it was called for.” 

Summing up his investigation, Mr. 
Foley declared: 

“This building was so defective in 
design that even if 100 per cent work- 
manship and materials had been put 
into it, the building had to fall.” 

Mr. Foley’s conclusions incriminate 
the architect, the contractor and the 
municipal building inspectors whose 
sworn duty is to guard the public in- 
terest in every element entering into 
the construction of buildings. 

The New York tragedy was appal- 
ling. The workers were putting the 
finishing touches on the structure. 
The crash came with a terrific burst 
of sound, catapulting men, mortar, 
tools and steel downward in a tan- 
gled mass of debris. Police and fire- 
men worked for hours digging out 
the dozen or so men who could be 
saved. It required many days to find 
the crushed bodies of the others, and 
when the wreckage was finally 
cleared away the death toll numbered 
eighteen. 

When negligence may result in 
such terrible consequences as those 
connected with the New York City 
disaster, criminal prosecutions are 
undoubtedly for the defense of the 
community. But in the last analysis 
adequate building codes and 100 per 
cent enforcement of their provisions 
by administrations conscious of their 
duty not only provide safety for the 
construction workers but for the oc- 
cupants of buildings following their 
completion are the vital agencies 
which must be invoked to prevent the 
needless slaughter of human beings 
in tragedies similar to the crash of 
the New York apartment house. 





Federal Aid for Schools Held 
Vital by Educator 

The statement that the Federal 

Government must provide $300,000,- 


000 annually for our public schools 
if education is to be maintained on a 


level adequate to the needs of the 
country is the high spot in a report 
made by Dr. Paul R. Mort, director 
of the Advanced School of Education 
in Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

The study covered a period of three 
years and was carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the aid of educators 
throughout the country. It was 
financed by grants from the Colum- 
bia Council for Research in the So- 
cial Sciences and the Works Progress 
Administration. 

The appalling situation confront- 
ing the children of the masses was 
summed up by Dr. Mort in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Nearly half a million classrooms 
are operating with financial support 
below what can reasonably be taken 
as an American standard of educa- 
tion. The result cannot be assessed 
as anything less than a tremendous 
social and economic loss.” 

Liberal Federal support for our 
school system is strongly advocated 
by the American Federation of La- 
bor. In pointing out the necessity of 
generous Federal financial assistance 
for this purpose the 1935 convention 
of the Federation said: 

“Unless adequate emergency aid is 
rendered immediately, millions of 
children will be denied an opportu- 
nity for a free public school educa- 
tion and thousands of schools must 
be closed.” 





Small Depositors Lose 


The terrific losses which small de- 
positors suffered from bank failures 
caused by unwise investments made 
by bankers prior to the general bank 
closing order issued by the President 
on March 8, 1933, are poignantly re- 
vealed in the report made by the re- 
ceiver of three banks in Washington, 
D. C., whose condition was such they 
were not allowed to resume business. 

In one bank the remaining assets 


have an estimated value of $400,000 ~ 
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compared with a book value of $1,- 
114,393.61. The book value is the 
amount which bank officials paid for 
the bonds and other property listed 
in the assets. 

In another bank the remaining as- 
sets are given an estimated value of 
$54,000 compared with a book value 
of $331,279.91. 

In still another the remaining as- 
sets have an estimated value of 
$309,150, while the book value is 
$910,292.92. 

Under the present Federal law re- 
quiring the insurance of bank de- 
posits up to $5,000 most of these de- 
positors would have been repaid in 
full, but according to the figures re- 
vealed by the receiver they are evi- 
dently scheduled to receive less than 
one-third of what the bank officials 
paid for the securities. 





Just a Few Own “Big Business” 


It’s always fair weather when the 
big fellows get together, according 
to a report issued this week by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
It lists 15,277 individuals and hold- 
ing companies who own the lion’s 
share of 1,755 great corporations, 
the cream of the cream of Big Busi- 
ness. 

The report covers 194 pages of 
close-packed figures. Altogether, the 
holdings of this comparatively small 
group add up to the gigantic total of 
458,000,000 shares of stock. Their 
total value can be imagined from the 
fact that one block of General Mo- 
tors stock alone, held by the du Ponts, 
at today’s market prices is worth 
$690,000,000. 

As a matter of fact, the number of 
stock owners is far smaller than the 
15,277 “officers, directors and princi- 
pal stockholders” listed in the re- 
port, which shows that 20 per cent 
of the corporation officials own no 
stock whatever in the companies they 
head, while others own little more 
than enough stock to qualify them 


legally as directors. This disclosure 
confirms the familiar claim that mod- 
ern industry is run largely by “hired 
men” who hand over the lion’s share 
of the profits to “insiders” who are 
glad to dodge the “spotlight.” 
Another interesting revelation is 
that 68 per cent of the stock reported 
is held by other corporations, mostly 
“holding companies.” The figures 
show that 95 per cent of the utility 
stock is so held, 96 per cent of the 
railroad stock and 90 per cent of the 
oil stock. Until the commission dug 
out the facts, these corporate compli- 
cations concealed the real owners. 


One example illustrates how the 
big fellows get together when a “good 
thing” is ripe for picking. It is Gen- 
eral Motors, one of the largest and 
most profitable corporations today. 


Among its directors and big stock- 
holders are listed not only the 
duPonts, but also George F. Baker, 
head of the National City Bank of 
New York; Junius S. Morgan, George 
Whitney and other partners of the 
House of Morgan; John J. Raskob, 
and representatives of many other 
citadels of capital. In the list of 
gilded names General Motors’ “big 
shots’ fill two columns. 





Needless Suits Against Holding 
Company Act 


A favorite method adopted by the 
power interests to hamstring the 
Government in the enforcement of 
the Public Holding Company Act of 
1935 has been to start a multiplicity 
of suits allegedly designed to test the 
constitutionality of the Act, when 
one suit would accomplish the same 
purpose. More than forty such suits 
were brought in twelve Federal 
courts during November and Decem- 
ber, 1935, just as the Act was to go 
into effect. 

The Department of Justice is re- 
quired to take due notice of every 
suit and defend the law. It was 
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charged in various quarters when the 
suits were filed that the object was to 
harass the Government, especially in 
view of the fact that one suit broad 
enough to cover all the constitutional 
questions involved would answer 
every legitimate purpose sought by 
the power companies. 

The Department of Justice took 
the position that every disputed ques- 
tion was contained in the suit which 
it brought against the Electric Bond 
and Share Company. The department 
therefore asked the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia to stay its 
proceedings in cases brought by 
seven power companies pending the 
decision in the Electric Bond and 
Share case. The court granted the 
stay, but the companies concerned ap- 
pealed the decision to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which decided that 
the lower court had exceeded its au- 
thority. Under this decision the Gov- 
ernment would be compelled to ap- 
pear in defense of all the cases. 

The Department of Justice has now 
taken the decision of the Appeals 
Court to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the ground that the 
ruling makes it impossible for the 
Government “to avoid preparing and 
trying a multiplicity of almost iden- 
tical suits, although the trial of one 
fairly representative suit,” followed 
by an appeal to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, “would eliminate the burden 
and expense to the courts and to the 
litigants of a score of suits.” 

Contending that the decision of the 
Appeals Court sets up a “fixed and 
arbitrary rule bearing no relation to 
the orderly and economical adminis- 
tration of justice,” the Government 
asks that the Appeals Court decision 
be overruled and the decision of the 
District Supreme Court staying pro- 
ceedings in the numerous cases until 
the United States Supreme Court 
passes on the Electric Bond and 
Share Company case be sustained. 

If the Supreme Court overrules the 
District Appeals Court, it would curb 


the policy of big business to harass 
the Government with a multiplicity 
of suits challenging the constitution- 
ality of a law when one suit covering 
all disputed points would accomplish 
every reasonable object sought by 
those who oppose the principles in- 
volved. 





International Peace 


The importance of working men 
and women everywhere using their 
influence to have disputes between 
nations settled by international arbi- 
tration was emphasized by Herbert 
Morrison, British Labor leader and 
president of the London County 
Council, in an address before a large 
audience of workers in New York 
City just before his departure for 
Great Britain after a short lecture 
tour in the United States. 

Contending that governments are 
not doing all they could for the cause 
of peace, Mr. Morrison said: 

“The greatest guaranty of peace 
today is the unity, the solidarity of 
the working classes of the world. 
Workers have no quarrel with each 
other. They have no conflict of in- 
terests. They should not go to war 
merely in defense of the rivalries of 
capitalist powers and_ eapitalist 
trade.” 

Mr. Morrison also advocated the 
reference of all difficulties between 
nations “to an international tribunal 
where they could be settled by con- 
ciliation and arbitration.” 

The settlement of international dis- 
putes by arbitration was _ recom- 
mended by the American Federation 
of Labor 50 years ago and has been 
its policy ever since. In a resolution 
favoring arbitration as a substitute 
for war the convention of the Fed- 
eration held in 1887 declared that 
“the demands of the working people 
will never be fully heard in all their 
strength and nobility of aspiration 
until the nations of the world mutu- 


ally agree to refrain from the frat- _ 


ricidal strife that has so often 
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brought misery and desolation into 
many millions of happy homes.” The 
convention added that inasmuch as 
the workers always have “to bear the 
brunt of war” they take “the most 
profound interest in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of peace.” 

In 1898 the A. F. of L. favored dis- 
armament as an approach to “the 
international brotherhood of man 
when the wars of the nations shall 
be a thing of the past, and the song 
of the poet, the dream of the philoso- 
pher, and the hope of the philanthro- 
pist and humanitarian may be 
achieved.” 

In 1909 the A. F. of L. convention 
declared that “war which forces man 
to kill his fellowman, war by which 
the many are forced to sacrifice their 
lives to gratify the passions of the 
few, is repugnant to the concepts of 
our civilization.” 

In 1921, in supporting the cause of 
disarmament and international peace, 
the convention of the Federation 
said: “The working people, the 
masses of the world population, can 
end wars if they but have the inde- 
pendence to think and to give their 
convictions reality by daring to do.” 

Later conventions have reaffirmed 
the opposition of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to war and its sup- 
port of arbitration. 

These consistent and _ persistent 
declarations demonstrate beyond a 
doubt the validity of organized la- 
bor’s principle that preserving the 
lives of men, women and children 
from the devastation of war should 
be the supreme objective of all citi- 
zens in every country in the world 
and their governments. 





Tax Returns Are Opened for 
Labor Spy Inquiry 
Washington, D. C. — President 
Roosevelt ordered the Federal income 
tax returns of 230 private detective 
agencies and corporations employing 
them thrown open for use of the Sen- 


ate Committee on Education and La- 
bor in its investigation, authorized 
by the Senate just before adjourn- 
ment, “of violations of the rights of 
free speech and assembly and undue 
interference with the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively.” 

The scope of the probe includes the 
ramifications of private detectives 
and spies employed by many corpora- 
tions to break strikes and smash 
trade unions. The President’s execu- 
tive order directed the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau to give the committee 
what information it had regarding 
the probe. 

Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
will conduct the inquiry for the La- 
bor Committee. He has authority to 
subpoena witnesses and documents 
of detective agencies and corpora- 
tions. He has designated Robert 
Wohlforth, an investigator in the 
Senate’s munitions inquiry, to head 
the staff of experts. 





Striking at the Machine 


Vincent L. Palmisano, representa- 
tive to the United States Congress 
from Maryland, has introduced a 
resolution requesting the Department 
of Labor to make a thorough-going in- 
vestigation of unemployment caused 
by machine displacement. This cer- 
tainly records an advance in public 
opinion during the last year toward a 
solution of industry’s most important 
problem. The Palmisano resolution 
recommends that the 30-hour week 
be called up and passed. It goes on 
to say that “not as a solution of the 
problem, but as a primary and logi- 
-al approach to the solution.” The 
bill make good reading: “‘The words, 
‘not as a solution of the problem’ are 
used advisedly. Some members of 
your subcommittee know of their per- 
sonal knowledge that in many mod- 
ern industries, equipped with convey- 
ors on production lines, the speeding 
up of the conveyor forces a laborer 
to perform within six hours more 
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operations than he did before in eight 
hours. This is accomplished without 
additional mechanical improvements; 
only the motors propelling the con- 
veyor are accelerated. 

“If a laborer is unable to stand the 
strain, he is quickly replaced by a 
younger one, waiting in line and beg- 
ging for a job which will keep his 
body and soul together as long as that 
body will last in the grim, gruelling 
contest with a fast moving mechani- 
cal monster, a mute and inexorable 
master of men when it should be his 
servant. 

“The members of your subcommit- 
tee would be guilty of a crime against 
their consciences and against poster- 
ity were they to recommend less than 
above. * * * Unless we wish to con- 
tribute complacently to the creation 
of paupers and of physical and ner- 
vous wrecks on one side, and of an 
ever-increasing army of rugged crim- 
inals and unscrupulous go-getters on 
the other side, we should not delay 
with remedial measures within the 
constitutional powers of our govern- 
ment.” —Electrical Worker. 





Immense Bonuses for Bosses in 
Low. Wage “5 and I0s”; 
British Exploited, Too 


Thousands of girls who work in the 
Woolworth “5 and 10” stores will be 
cheered up by a report made public 
this week by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, over protests by 
F. W. Woolworth & Co., which de- 
manded that its figures be kept 
secret. 

The report shows that the Wool- 
worth stores in the United States 
and Canada netted a profit of $31,- 
247,000 in 1935, while their total 
“selling, general and administrative 
expense” was $47,524,000. 

Included in this latter sum were 
many juicy bonuses—$309,880 to B. 
D. Miller, $113,726 to W. J. Rand, Jr., 
and $88,743 to J. B. Hollis. These 


three and other directors of the com- 
pany got total bonuses of $1,143,321 
in 1935. 

After all these and other “general 
and administrative expenses” were 
subtracted from the $47,534,000, the 
remainder was doled out in wages to 
the thousands of girls who do the 
“selling.” It is likely that all of them 
together got little more than the 
$31,247,000 paid in profits to a few 
stockholders. 

The report shows Woolworth’s 
profits on total sales exceeded 40 per 
cent. 

The report also reveals that F. W. 
Woolworth & Co., Ltd., of England, 
last year paid a profit of $27,500,000 
on a capital of $43,500,000, a mere 62 
per cent. Thus the British working 
girls and consumers also did hand- 
somely by the American millionaires. 
—Labor. 





War a Continuous Industry for 
2,400 Years 


The idea that peace is a short in- 
terval between wars (and that the 
purpose of peace is. to prepare new 
wars) is pretty well justified. 

Since 500 B. C., we have had 902 
major wars—or, roughly, one for 
every three years. As some wars 
have lasted between 30 and 100 years, 
the moments of peace have been 
hardly enough for creating new pre- 
texts (and moral slogans) for war. 

Among modern nations France 
stands at the head of the list with 
185 wars, England and Russia have 
had more than 150; Italy and Ger- 
many, comparatively new nations, 
haven’t crossed the 50 mark yet. 

By a series of complicated figures, 
the professors have found that the 
World War was about ten times as 
“great” as all the other wars of mod- 
ern time put together. 

This is eminently satisfying, be- 
cause otherwise we would have to 
suppose that progress was all a sham 
and that we were falling back into 
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the dark ages. We are getting ahead 
and the chances are that the next war 
will make the last one look like a pic- 
nic. Which, in the minds of some, it 
was. — Bricklayer, Mason and Plas- 
terer Magazine. 





Verbal Advertising 


Verbal advertising —the use of 
paid couples to talk and whisper 
about various products in subways, 
street cars, railroad stations, hotels 
and stores — is increasing very 
swiftly, according to “Whispers For 
Sale,” an article by Robert Littell 
and John J. McCarthy in the Febru- 
ary number of Harper’s Magazine. 

But selling gloves and tires is not 
the only thing these paid talkers 
ean do. 

“One agency,” say the authors, 
“has helped to sell goods by the meth- 
ods we describe, but it is chiefly re- 
markable for being the first such 
agency to substitute, in the breaking 
of strikes, subtle verbal propaganda 
for the traditional strong-arm meth- 
ods of the Pinkertons and Pearl 
Bergoff. 

“The Downey strike method, which 
is now a routine recommendation of 
practically every other propaganda 
agency, is simple, painless, and nei- 
ther gets people into hospitals nor 
itself into the news columns. 

“Through the neighborhoods where 
the strikers live go small bands of 
trained propagandists, disguised as 
house-to-house canvassers and ped- 
dlers of women’s silk stockings, 
brushes and other household articles. 
That cunning scheme is something 
else to think about. 

When — as usually happens — the 
wife of a striker refuses to buy, the 
propagandist sympathizes with her: 

“*T can understand perfectly, mad- 
am, why you haven’t any money to 
buy these bargains in fine hosiery. 
Your husband is on strike, isn’t he? 
Well, of course it’s none of my busi- 
ness, but I hate to see you folks de- 


prived of the necessities of life just 
so these few strike organizers can 
ride around in big cars and draw 
down fat salaries. I was once a union 
man myself, but no more. See where 
it got me: selling stuff from door to 
door. Do you know what salary the 
labor organizer draws when your 
husband isn’t on strike? Twenty-five 
dollars a week and no expenses. And 
when your husband is on strike? 
Why, then that organizer draws $100 
a week and plenty of expenses. Get 
it ar ”? 

“The strikers’ wives get it. When 
the strikers come home many of them 
find their wives on strike against the 
strike. We were told by the repre- 
sentative of one of these propaganda 
agencies about a recent long and bit- 
ter strike in Ohio. Three days after 
the house-to-house propaganda meth- 
od was applied the strike was over.” 

That cunning scheme is something 
else to think about. 





And Bankers Oppose It 


In order to safeguard the savings 
of the people from the rascality and 
inefficiency of bankers, the United 
States Congress two years ago en- 
acted a law insuring bank deposits 
up to $5,000. 

During its legislative career the 
measure was systematically opposed 
by organized bankers, and even now 
many prominent bankers urge repeal 
of the law. 

It is therefore instructive to note 
that the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which administers the 
law, has paid off 93 per cent of the 
insured deposits in the fifty-eight 
member banks that have failed since 
1933. 

The insured deposits in the failed 
banks numbered 62,230, covering 
$9,170,840. Up to May 31, the date 
of the last official compilation, 43,208 
of these deposits, covering $8,552,998, 
have been paid in full. The others are 
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being paid as rapidly as official ma- 
chinery can function. 

Under the old regime the small de- 
positors in many instances would 
have received but a very small por- 
tion of their savings and then only 
after the long delay accompanying 
receiverships. Under the insurance 
system the Federal Government guar- 
antees that the depositors will get 
their deposits back promptly. 

It is regrettable that, despite the 
constructive social results of safe- 
guarding the savings of small deposi- 
tors, organized bankers in the United 
States are still raising their voices 
and using their influence against the 
insured deposit system. 





What About the Workers? 


A curious doctrine is being 
preached in editorial columns, as 
well as in little tracts mailed out 
broadcast by the Machinery and 
Applied Products Institute. It is be- 
ing phrased in the language of some 
kind of an economic teaching, but, in 
spite of the columns of figures mis- 
labelled statistics which are pre- 
sented in its support, it smacks of 
some kind of superstition. It re- 
minds one of the machinery manu- 
facturer who, being driven into a 
logical cul-de-sac in an argument 
during the days of the NRA, chanted 
as though it were some kind of an 
introduction to a new Hallelujah 
Chorus—“You must have faith in the 
Profit System.” 

The essence of the dogma is this: 
The invention of machines employs 
more workers than were employed 
before; because new industries spring 
up to absorb the workers displaced 
from their older and simpler skills 
and occupations. 

Agriculture, fishing and lumbering 
employed about 50 per cent of our 
working population in 1880; but only 
about 22 per cent in 1930. That was a 
reduction of more than one-half in the 








proportion of workers engaged in 
those occupations. 


Machinery, mechanical pursuits 
and mining employed 25.6 per cent of 
our workers in 1880; which had in- 
creased only to 31 per cent in 1930. 
That was an increase of only about 25 
per cent in the proportional number 
of workers in those occupations. 

Agriculture is sometimes thought 
of as being largely a manual occupa- 
tion. When farmers used grubhoes, 
spades, hand-sowing of seed, hand- 
cultivation of crops, and _ sickles, 
scythes and flails for harvesting, 
farming was performed largely by 
hand labor. And that was the case in 
the early colonial days. Introduction 
of metal plows, horse-drawn, and then 
the invention of cultivating and har- 
vesting machinery, followed by the 
steam and gas engine tractors as an 
improvement upon the horse for 
power, released from farm labor those 
millions in this country who later 
were to a great extent absorbed in the 
multitudinous processes of manufac- 
ture. 


But the invention of the mower, 
reaper, binder, threshing machine, 
and later the combined reaper and 
thresher, did not cause the develop- 
ment of the electric telegraph, the 
modern printing press and the auto- 
mobile. 

The invention of the cream separa- 
tor and the butter-making machines 
did not cause the development of the 
cotton mills, dress factories, canning 
corporations and other industries 
which took over the energies of many 
of the women who formerly made the 
butter for a nation out in the farm 
dairies. 

And, without any attempt to trace 
the direct channels of human activity 
in which our American workers have 
been shuttled hither and yon, the com- 
plete answer to the whole miserable 
set of fallacies is the mounting phe- 
nomenon of an army—phalanxes of 
thousands—who have NOT been em- 
ployed by these new industries which 
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were supposed to be springing up and 
absorbing their labor. 

All the little books, and the profes- 
sorial articles and the clever edito- 
rials, fail to point the way for this 
“plateau” of the unemployed, this 
level of Surplus Human Labor. 

Now they tell us that there are only 
about 3.5 million of the present unem- 
ployed army, for which “industry,” 
i. e., manufacturing and other me- 
chanical activities, are responsible, 
on the basis of 1929 employment. The 
implication seems to be, that when 
“industry” is employing as many 
workers as it did in 1929—it can wash 
its hands of responsibility. But each 
of these seven depression years has 
seen another 750,000 young folks 
coming of age. What is to be done 
with them? Are they to be “ploughed 
under” ?—Photo-Engraver. 








Farm Incomes Boosted 355 
Million in Six Months 


During the first six months of this 
year American farmers received 
$355,000,000 more for their products 
than they got in the corresponding 
period in 1935, the Department of 
Agriculture announced this week. 
Officials said the drought may raise 
the price of farm output still higher 
during the rest of the year. 





Sour Foundations 


William James has a phrase that 
we would do well to remember occa- 
sionally. It is “The permanently sour 
foundations of life.” Mad America 
with its gift for invention, its radios, 
aeroplanes, its skyscrapers, vacuum 
tubes, photo-electric cells and all the 
accoutrements of technology often 
forgets that man is still mortal; that 
though he flies, he more often walks 
with his feet upon the ground; that 
our economic life is rooted in the soil 
and that before man can eat he must 
groan and sweat. 


Labor never forgets these truths. 


Labor composes the permanently 
sour foundations of life. Upon its 
broad shoulders is erected our 
vaunted civilization. Symbolically 


speaking, the skyline of New York 
City does not rest upon Manhattan’s 
stone strata but upon the muscular 
shoulders of working men and 
women. 

The depression has brought many 
ills and sorrows, but if it served to 
bring mad America back to the real- 
ity—life is founded on work—there 
is séill hope for us.—Electrical 
Worker. 





Waiters Strike Against Tips 


Bordeaux, France.—A large num- 
ber of hotel, cafe and restaurant 
waiters in Bordeaux struck to en- 
force their demand for definite wages 
instead of tips. Leaders of the men 
who walked out said the tip system 
of remuneration is too uncertain, 
and, in addition, is an affront to the 
waiter’s professional dignity. 

About the only cafes which did 
business as usual following the strike 
were the small establishments where 
the proprietors constitute the entire 
staff. 





Postoffices Are Now Under 
Civil Service 


President Roosevelt, sailing his 
boat off the coast of Maine, found 
time recently to announce through 
the White House that all postoffices 
will hereafter be under civil service. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, who has been urging the 
reform for a long time, was the first 
to congratulate the President. 

In Topeka, Governor Landon sug- 
gested that the President was merely 
acting on a suggestion that he, Lan- 
don, had made in a telegram to the 
Republican national convention in 
Cleveland. 
















Cy 


EDITORIAL | 


[By J. M. GILLESPIE] 


, 
W ELL, the great campaign is on for the great office of President and 
Vice-President of the United States of America, the greatest country in 
the world, and all citizens have the right, by law and their own free will, 
to vote for their own choice and they should exercise that right now if 
they never did before. Do not let any boss, industrial or political, take 
you by the nose and tell you how you must vote or what you must do, 
because they will be working for their own best interests. It has been a 
well known fact that for years the employes in large manufacturing plants 
were always told that if a certain man, or party, was not elected the plant 
would be shut down for perhaps four years, and the pity of it was, in 
altogether too many places and at too many times, it had the desired effect 
and a good man running for office who would have done some real work 
for the toilers was defeated and a tool for the financial interests elected, 
with the result that the old laws remained as they were and any new laws 
enacted only had a tendency to further grind down, if possible, the workers. 
They cannot mark your ballot, nor can they pull the lever on the voting 
machine at the place you vote if the law is being carried out, so unless you 
are afraid of losing your job because of what they have told you, don’t 
vote the way they want you to on election day, just say nothing and vote 
the way you feel you should vote. There was not much of this kind of 
propaganda put over on the workers at election time four years ago, 
because most of those places were either shut down tight or running half 
time and they were willing to have anyone elected who would pull them 
out of the hole. However, times have changed and they now see big busi- 
ness and large dividends fast on the way, so they are again anxious to 
control in order that they may dictate from behind the throne. Remember, 
it is never too late to learn, so be up and doing and get your women folks 
and children who are of the right age on the list at your voting place, 
because the vote of any member of your family or your own vote is just 
as big as the vote of any other person in this country. We can only vote 
for the President every four years and if we do our duty along this line 
we will not have anything to regret, because no man or woman can do 
more than use his or her right to help their country by electing to office 
the best man and by standing back of those who stood by us during the 
dark days of bread lines, with thousands, in all kinds of weather, sleeping 
on benches in the parks of our country. 


Te OF 





W: SOMETIMES wonder what such men as the late Samuel Gompers, who 
was president of the American Federation of Labor for more than forty 
years, James Duncan, who was first vice-president of the federation and 
president of his own International Union, the Stone and Granite Cutters of 
America, for a number of years, John Mitchell, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, also vice-president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and the many other men who have also passed away, who 
worked for and served Labor in the days when the three men mentioned 
above were working to build up organizations for the protection of the 
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toilers of the nation, I repeat, we wonder what they are thinking if they 
can see, as we see it, a picture of the depression with the changed condi- 
tions within the labor movement, as well as throughout the world, result- 
ing therefrom, during the past six or seven years; the millions of unem- 
ployed; our bread lines; the NRA with its endeavor to help the employers 
as well as the employes; the excuses given by the men in power for pre- 
vailing conditions; the lawyers from both sides with their brief and brief- 
less cases; the marchers on to Washington with their many and various 
ideas as to how to remedy the situation; the work of National and Inter- 
national Unions, State Federations of Labor, Central Bodies, regular or- 
ganizers and volunteer organizers, all striving to get the workers, for 
their own good, to join the union, again, we say, we wonder what they 
are thinking and just how they must feel. I am of the opinion that they 
cannot help being astonished when it is taken into consideration that with 
the great amount of effort put forth in their behalf to better their living 
and working conditions, the workers still fail to realize and appreciate the 
fact that they are really the ones who benefit from organization and they 
continue to remain on the outside, because at the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor it was reported that all told there were less 
than ten million workers organized, this including both the Railroad 
Brotherhoods and Company Unions, and at the same convention there 
were delegates who stood on the floor of the convention and made the 
statement that there are thirty million workers waiting, with open arms, 
to be organized into the trade union movement. It is difficult to reconcile 
this statement with the fact that with a law in operation favoring the 
workers and granting them the right to organize, with every chance to 
better their conditions, they still remained on the outside until finally the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared the law unconstitutional. 
This statement that there are still thirty million men and women willing 
and anxious to be organized, which is appearing in some of the small news- 
papers and pamphlets which are being distributed throughout the country, 
seems to be about to cause a split in our great movement, the only move- 
ment up to date that has ever done any good for the workers, organized 
and unorganized. 

We believe the three great men mentioned at the beginning of this 
article would say that someone is bluffing for his own benefit. They surely 
must be sick at heart when they see the possibility of a split within our 
great movement; split into factions, fighting one another, instead of pre- 
senting a solid front to our enemies. To me the real foes are the chiselers 
and those dividend seekers who must have their dividends out of the sweat 
and blood of the human beings who are always willing and anxious to work 
and serve their country. We therefore say to our local unions throughout 
the United States and Canada, build your unions stronger and better each 
day until we reach that one hundred per cent stage and if a fight takes 
place, and let us hope that it will not, let us stick to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the decisions of its conventions so long as we are an 
organized body and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Only in this way can we carry out the principles laid down by the founders 
of our great movement who worked night and day without pay and with 
little thanks, if any. Therefore, those who are left behind to continue this 
great work in the interest of the toilers should lay aside all personal feel- 
ings and work shoulder to shoulder presenting a solid front to those who 
would destroy our movement. Our International Union has been able to 
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improve the working conditions and raise the wages of its membership as 
much, if not more, than any other union connected with the organized 
labor movement in America and we will not stand by and see any set of 
men or unions tear down or destroy what has been done nor will we let 
them stand in the way of success in the future. 


TT Oe 


lr ONE will sit back and listen while at a union meeting he will soon be 
able to pick out the real whiners and howlers in the local who, if they 
cannot have their own way, then the union is no good and they are ready, 
bag and baggage, to go over to the employer’s side. This same condition 
is to be found in every form of organization, whether it be a lodge, a politi- 
cal organization or a labor union. We all remember back in the days of 
William Jennings Bryan, who was nominated for the presidency of the 
United States on his 16-to-1 silver platform, how the gold Democrats of 
the country forgot the Democratic Party, answered the call of Money 
and put a gold Democrat ticket in the field, with the result that they both 
lost out. Men who have eaten out of the hands of the Democratic Party, 
who have been honored by that party, just because they cannot run the 
whole works and because they think their pocketbooks and their welfare 
cannot go along with the party and its nominees, are taking their play 
toys and walking out. We are not using this Journal of ours in the interest 
of any political party, but we do know that there were thousands of our 
members out of work under the administration of President Hoover and 
today they are back on the job earning their living, and we also know 
that the so-called big shots in the Democratic Party, mentioned often in 
the newspaper today, did nothing except object to the things which were 
being tried in Washington by the administration in its haste to relieve 
the suffering which it found, on taking over the affairs of our country, 
existing everywhere. It is the same old story whenever any law is enacted 
or there seems to be any chance favorable to the workers and the poor, 
there will always be found working together the big interests and the 
money bags, no matter to which party they belong. This year is not any 
different from any of the other years except that the radio gives to the 
people who never before had an opportunity of knowing what was going 
on a chance to think and to know something about the conditions sur- 
rounding them. In our own union none of the members have any use for 
a scab, a strikebreaker or a seceder and unless we miss our guess, the 
same feeling holds good in politics. Roosevelt and his administration fed 
the people in time of distress and those people, as well as a great many 
others, will not forget this on election day in November, no matter what 
is said about the new deal by those who want to get in no matter what 
the cost to our country may be. 


TT 


Ir Is the same old story over again. The officers of some local unions 
seem to think that sending a telegram to the General Office is the best 
and quickest way to get action and no matter how many times we tell 
them either by letter or through the columns of our Journal, the very 
next time something comes up in their union which they believe is wrong, 
the first thing they do is to send a telegram to the International. Now 
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there may be times when a telegram is all right, when there is a lockout 
or a hasty decision needed when a new contract is being negotiated. 

In cases where a lot of explaining is necessary in order that the right 
kind of a decision may be reached on the case in question a telegram will 
not do, first, because of the cost of a telegram, the message is confined to 
as few words as possible and we in the General Office are unable to read 
between the lines, as those sending the telegram seem to think we should, 
and in the second place, we are unable to read their minds or guess what 
they mean, so when such telegrams are received here it becomes necessary 
for us to write to the local asking for information. Therefore, when it is 
necessary to explain the situation, a letter sent air mail will cost less and 
the local will have its answer back much sooner. In fact, a letter sent at 
the time the telegram was sent would have saved the local a lot of time 
and perhaps enabled them to meet with the employer involved in the 
dispute much sooner. 
> 


> 7 


* 

Hac DAY brings us closer to November Ist, the date set by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on which store delivery shall take place. 
What have you in your district done to have that order changed by the 
commission? We are aware that truck owners in altogether too many 
places have not done anything and have no intention of trying to do 
anything, but are expecting a few of the many Truckmen’s Associations 
and our local unions, as well as the International, to do this work, to carry 
the load and pay all expenses, while they just saw wood and do nothing 
but continue to chisel the rates where and when they can. If this thing 
slips a peg and does not come out in their favor, what a whale of a howl 
they will put up that no one tried to do anything about it and they were 
left out in the cold. Men will drive the trucks whether store delivery or 
not, but who will they be driving for, the railroads or some truckman? 
Our members prefer to drive and work for the truckmen who have been 
fair at all times with us. Just ask your truckman, or your employer, what 
he is doing to protect his own investment and your job with him. He 
may be among those mentioned in the beginning of this article. 

The railroads are after the work. They will at the start contract with 
truck owners but will, in the end, put on trucks of their own and plenty of 
the work you are now doing will be given over to the Express Company, 
which they own. If that takes place any member who is near forty years 
of age will never get a job on account of his age, so let us all work to 
preserve what we have. 

The International Union has our Washington office working and 
watching every move that is being made and every order that is issued. 
Do whatever you can to help. We have nothing against the Express Com- 
pany or its men, as many of their drivers work under the national agree- 
ment with our International Union. We must endeavor to keep all work 
possible for our members and especially for those who have spent many 
years of their lives at this work and who would find it pretty hard to 
start in at any other kind of employment even if they were fortunate 
enough to get a job. 
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In SOME SECTIONS of the country, or in certain industrial centers, the 
feeling seems to exist that when there is a strike on, no trucks of any con- 
cern should be working and men who do not have any instructions from 
the officers of their union go out and try to stop men from working until 
after the strike is all over. Again, if the shoe is on the other foot, that 
seems to make a difference in some instances, but we want to say that any 
firm that has a signed contract with one of our unions and this firm is 
not attempting to do strike-bound work and is only performing its regular 
work, no man or any union has any right to interfere with his work in 
any city or town through which he may be going or at his own place of 
business. A contract means just what it says; that it shall be in force and 
effect until the expiration of same. Be a little considerate and give to the 
other fellow the same chance you want when you are right. If this is 
done then no one will lose anything. When you are driving where there is 
a strike just attend to your own business. If conditions are such that you, 
your truck, or the load you have may be in danger, just contact your 
employer and the business representative of your local union, and between 
them you will be told just what you are to do and in this way you will 
have done all a good union man can do for his employer and his local 
union. 


TOT OF 


‘ 

‘Tuere seems to still be a few International Unions that allow their local 
unions to go out and take into membership workers over whom they have 
no jurisdiction whatsoever and when the matter is brought to their atten- 
tion will send in letters, day in and day out, claiming that the men belong 
in their union. The strange part of it all is, right in the same district 
there may be found workers who properly belong under their charter and 
who are not organized, but they are not using their efforts to organize 
them. To our way of thinking this only goes to prove that they take the 
easiest way and perhaps feel they are getting somewhere, at least for the 
present, and that is all that counts as far as they are concerned. The 
time wHl come when the delegates to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will take a stand and suspend such organizations for 
not keeping within their own jurisdiction. The sooner they do this the 
sooner we will have order, as it should be, among the organized workers 
in the American Federation of Labor through their affiliation with their 
international or national unions, or their federal union. 


nn 
o DS oS 


Whuen there is work to do at your regular job, go ahead and do it; don’t 
frown, get mad and kick, because it was not given the other fellow to do. 
Always remember when you accepted the job it looked good to you and 
you no doubt needed it badly and whether it was feathers or lead you were 
to haul, at the time, it did not seem to make any difference, as you wanted 
the job, so why kick after you got it? There is not any job that is a cinch. 
All lines of work have their bad points as well as a few good ones, so 
either like your work and do it or else quit and let someone else have it 
who will fulfill his obligation to his employer and do a good day’s work 
without any complaint. A boss truckman, or any other employer in our 
line of work, seldom ever objects to paying a willing worker the scale, or 
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more, because he knows such a man is worthwhile and is always able to 
get work at any stand or from any employer. Therefore, we say again, 
don’t be just a faultfinder and a general crank, try to make the job just a 
little better than you found it and in time it will turn out to be a good 
job even though it may be a little hard. 


TOT OF 


Brewery Workers, Brewery Owners and Members of Our 
Organization Please Take Notice of the Agreement Reached 
in Johnstown, Pennsylania, Between the Brewery Workers 
and the Teamsters’ Organization. 


The following agreement was entered into by the respective parties 
involved in the brewery district in Johnstown, Pennsylvania. If the 
Brewery Workers can agree, as they did in Johnstown, to recognize the 
legal and lawful jurisdiction of the International Unions involved, as 
decided by the American Federation of Labor in its conventions, what 
we are wondering is why they cannot agree to the same conditions in 
other places throughout the country, and by so doing prevent injury to the 
membership employed in breweries and to the brewery industry, which 
is now suffering as a result of the Brewery Workers refusing to abide 
by the decisions of the American Federation of Labor, as regards the 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters: 


CO-OPERATIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN LOCAL UNIONS REPRE- 
SENTING THE INTERNATIONAL UNIONS OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED BREW- 
ERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT DRINK WORKERS IN THE 
JOHNSTOWN, PENN., AREA. 


1. It is agreed that each union shall represent the men that are now 
members of their respective unions, or that may hereafter become mem- 
bers of their respective union. 


2. That on all matters of negotiation by either of the parties hereto 
in the event of their failure to consummate an agreement with the employer 
or employers, they shall call in the other parties at interest, party to this 
agreement, in an endeavor to secure an adjustment. 

3. That no strike or stoppage of work shall be placed in effect by 
either of the parties to this agreement until the joint conference referred 
to in Section 2 shall have been had. 

Signed and sealed by the parties hereto this Seventh Day of July, 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-six. 


I. U. of O. E.: CHARLES L. MILLER. 

I. B. oF T.C.S. & H.: H. D. LEHMAN. 
I. U. of U. B. F.C. & S. D. W. 

L. U. No. 22: FRED LICHTENSCEID, 
L. U. No. 67: JOHN WUTZEL, 

hi : WILLIAM LAFFEY. 
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Taxing the Rich 


It is one thing to enact a law tax- 
ing the rich. It is another thing to 
enforce the law. This is illustrated 
in the suit of the Federal Govern- 
ment to collect $3,089,261 in back 
taxes and a 50 per cent fraud pen- 
alty for 1931, from Andrew W. 
Mellon, former Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The principle underlying the suit 
is connected with the allegedly fre- 
quent practice of wealthy people of 
making fake sales of securities to 
register losses for income tax re- 
turns. Under the internal revenue 
law effective in 1931 if a person 
bought a certain security for, say, 
$100 a share and its market price 
fell to $75 he could only deduct the 
difference of $25 a share as a loss in 
his income tax return provided he 
sold the security and thus realized 
the loss. 

One of the major items in the Gov- 
ernment’s case is linked with Mel- 
lon’s sale of 123,622 shares of stock 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company to 
the Union Trust Company, a Mellon- 
controlled concern, for $500,000. 
Mellon claimed he lost $5,677,956.25 
on the sale and deducted the amount 
from his income tax return. 

The Government contends this 
transaction did not constitute a real 
sale. 

One hundred and eighteen days 
after this “sale” the stock was re- 
purchased by Mellon’s family holding 
company, the Coalesced Company, 
for $517,278, and now is definitely 
“not for sale.” 

The Internal Revenue Bureau 
Commissioner disallowed the deduc- 
tion on the ground that it was not a 
legitimate sale, as permitted by law. 
On this basis the Government charges 
that the claimed loss of over $5,677,- 
956.25 and the deduction of the 
amount from Mellon’s income tax re- 
turn was “false, and fraudulent and 
made with intent to evade income 
tax.” 


The Government’s principal criti- 
cism of this alleged loss was based on 
testimony that the former Secretary 
of the Treasury had, a short time 
previously, refused $10,000,000 for 
100,000 shares of the same stock from 
Frank E. Taplin, a wealthy coal 
operator. 

In its brief the Government points 
out that the alleged fraud was not 
planned under the “goad of neces- 
sity,” and asa proof of this claim cites 
the estimate made by Mellon’s counsel 
that his possessions total over $200,- 
000,000. 

“The opportunities extended by the 
Government he shortchanged had left 
him above the need to be petty,” the 
brief said, adding: 

“There is no mitigating circum- 
stance unless success, wealth and 
power—accompanied with rising ava- 
rice and waning ethics—are them- 
selves a bulwark behind which tax 
evasion is safe.”—News Letter. 





Employers Are Abusing Relief, 
Says LaGuardia 


New York. — Employers have or- 
ganized a system here to exploit per- 
sons on relief by hiring them for 
part-time work at low wages, Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia charged this week. 
The practice must be stamped out, he 
said. 

“We have found that there has 
grown up a regular system of de- 
pressing wages by employers hiring 
relief clients for one or two days a 
week at low wages,” the mayor said. 
“The effect of the whole system is to 
lower wages here. We cannot tolerate 
that. In addition to depressing wages 
this system keeps people on relief 
who have no right to be there.” 





The machine unmakes the man. 
Now that the machine is so perfect, 
the engineer is nobody.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 











XUM 


mos ry there appeared 
y and it was reported that in many of the parks 


a ely broken, stolen ms otherwise destroyed:.Old | ‘and broken glass 
‘ ae the ‘swimming pools, as well as other damage done to 


D knows that these. parks are shane in’ different sections 
he rie used by ¢hildren as playgrounds and as a place for the 
ers and Ray to. Visit for a little enjoyment and rest when they: 
2 bm afford to take their children out of the ¢ity for the summer months. 
- 1 xese-parks and the playground equipment are maintained by the city 
om taxes paid by property owners and it seems a-erime that anyone 
= .ould- destroy the swings and other things placed there for the enjoy-’. 
m entof children. An example should be made of any person found guilty 
N destroying any part of this equipment. 
k > at, a 
er | \HE GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD appointed Robert Glen, Secre- 
» 4 tary-Treasurer of Local No, 119, Winnipeg, Canada, to-represent the 
ntefmational Union’ at the Canadian Trades and. Labor Congress, which 
will open on Tuesday, September 8, in Montreal: "The convention hall is in 
the Mount Royal Hotel. Rebert will not be.a-stranger at this convention, 
mas he has been a delegate to this convention as well as to’our. International 
eonventions for many years. 


be or 


ECAUSE the notice of the death of an officer of one ‘of our locals in 
Cincinnati was misplaced, the passing away of Brother Frank Palmer, 
who for many years held an office in his Local Union No..798 of Cincinnati 
and in the Teamsters” Joint Council and who was a delegate to all of our 
International conventions, was not brought to the attention of our members 
hroughout the country. Anyone who ever met Frank could not forget 
him; ashe was one of the finest trade unionists anyone could meet. He was 
@ regular. fellow, always on ‘the job and willing and ready to do-.a good 
turn for everyone, Organizer Farrell often said he was One of the most 
trustworthy men-he ever had-any dealings: with in the labor movement. 
To his family and friends. wé extend our heartfelt: sympathy, because men 
Dt his kind are eit made that way they are: — that way. 




















INTERNATIONAL “BROTI RH 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFE 
STABLEMEN ‘and HELP 

of Anne 
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Wear the Emblem of Gur 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTION ap of EMBLEM 


Button, Cuff Button and: Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE: AS FoLLOWs:, | 


Buttons. .°~< . $25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons. 4.00 a pair - 


Watch Charms =e 
¥ Vx ; 


All orders should be sent through he sat of aU to 
THOMAS L, HUGHES, Secretary” 


222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET 

















